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Attendance At Night School Classes 
S. R. Ellis Principal Stoughton High School 


The problem of maintaining constant 
enough attendants in evening-school classes 
to make results worth while is a serious one. 
In the absence of state or city compulsion, 
voluntary attendance is bound to be un: 
certain and irregular at best. Intellectual 
work at the close of a long, hard day is not 
intrinsically inviting, and school exercises 
have to complete with the various forms of 
recreation and relaxation which are so 
plentiful in our large cities. The ties that 
Hind the immigrant to his task have little 
strength. Ambition and friendship for 
teacher or classmate are two of the most 
potent; but dissatisfaction with any of the 
evening-school conditions, or with the ben- 
efits obtained, results in immediate with- 
drawal. The enrollment and attendance 
records show that, small as the number of 
foreign born who apply for training as 
compared with the total number in need of it, 
the number who actually persist through a 
considerable interval is still smaller. 

In order to get a perspective of what 
efforts have been made heretofore, we will 
do well to consider the history of the problem. 
From ‘School and Society” volume III page 
570 we get the following statement. “By a 
night-school campaign in one of the indus- 
trial cities this year, between 800 and 900 
men were registered in the ‘English to 
Foreigners’ classes in one school alone. But 
a visitor to the school a few weeks ago found 
110 in attendance.” 

Short-sighted people have used such in- 
stances to prove the vanity of getting the 
immigrants to school at all since they do not 
stay. But the real lesson of the situation is 
constructive; the ways of keeping the im 
migrants in school must be as carefully 
worked up as the campaign to get them there. 

A study of statistics reveal the regretable 
turnover in the total number of classes for 
the foreign born. 


TABLE I 
Reports by Carnegie Corporation:—in 475 cities. 
Reports Numbers 

Number of classes reported, 1918 19___.___3,247 
Number of classes reported, 1917-18_- ..3,146 
Number of classes started, 1918-19 731 
Number of classes stopped by, 1918-19_______ 630 
Net increase in number of classes __ setae nee 
Number of places reporting classes in- 

creased _*__- aia eee 
Number of places reporting classes de- 

creased .__.-- Sites dose geceue eae 
Number of places reporting no change 

im number of classes... 2 22 Lees 380 
Total number of places reporting number 

of classes ____- sai vel ane cas sated naa age ag re 475 


The number of new classes was 731, while 
the previously existing number of classes 
which were not continued into this year was 
630; this means that there were nearly nine 
classes discontinued to every ten started. 

After enrollment comes the dropping out, 
an occurence which is uniform and disheart- 
ening. The numbers of pupils retained at 
the end of short terms, 60-100 nights, range 
from 33-50 per cent of those enrolled during 
the term. This has been the experience in 
such cities as Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, and Cleveland, and nearly every- 
where else where conditions have been 
examined. Although it is hardly fair to 
compare a smaller city with the above-named 
larger cities, yet the figures for Madison 
Night School are significant. Here the 
number retained at end of a 60-night term 
stood at 63.1% of those enrolled. Ithough 
this is 13.1% higher than the average from 
larger cities, it may be accounted for in 
method used. This method involved smaller 
groups, and allowed for special follow-up 
processes in bringing delinquents back to 
nieht-schoo!l classes 

The U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Naturalization, has presented some signif- 
icant tables: One will be given showing the 
great range between enrollment and average 
attendance. Table II. 








TABLE II 


Ratio of Attendance 
to Enrollment 


Number 
of Places 


10 to 20 3 
20 to 30 10 
30 to 40 18 
40 to 50 16 
50 to 60 15 
60 to 70 17 
70 to 80 29 
80 to. 90 17 
90 to 100 15 
Total 140 


Thus there were 140 places giving figures 
for their enrollment and average attendance 
in year 1918-19. The ratio between enroll- 
ment and average attendance for these places 
range from 16-100%. 

There is little positive evidence as to why 
evening-school pupils do not persevere in 
attendance. The ninth annual report of the 
Immigrants Protective League of Chicago 
publishes the results of a study made in the 
McAllister School in Chicago in 1917. All 
the pupils who had dropped out from the 
evening school were visited by a representa- 
tive of the League, and the reasons they gave 
for leaving school were tabulated as follows: 

Overtime Work “mada . 26 

Night Work = ee 

Working hour too long for pupil to 


get to school ieee, 46 
Work too exhausting latin ie, 
Home work (among girls) ______- 4 
No Work ___- tee Dl A dhe salad 2 54 
Discouragement about school______ 10 
No desire to learn English ___-____ 3 
Illness or family circumstances ____ 18 
All other reasons Berd Soh dg 2p 
Pupils not found (incorrect address 

given) ——- 
Total 129 


It will be observed that reasons not re- 
lating to the school are given in the majority 
of cases. There is little statistical evidence 
to show that the school has failed to meet the 
needs and expectations of the pupils, —a 
common assumption made by most critics of 
the evening schools. It should be noted, 
however, that there would be similar causes 
for failure in the day schools were not the 
pupils obliged to attend. 

Although a considerable elimination is 
noted in the night school work there is 
nothing alarming in that. In fact, when 
compared with other school systems the 
reasons for adult elimination appear more 
highly justified. Prof. Alexander Inglis, of 
Harvard University gives the following 
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study: “By elimination of pupils is meant 
their withdrawal before they have completed 
the school course. In any school system a 
certain amount of elimination is always ex- 
pected as the result of death, transfer, econ- 
omic conditions, and the progressively 
selective function of the educational system. 
Such factors cannot, however, explain the 
great amount of elimination commonly 
school systems in general three somewhat 
extensive investigations have been made. 
Thorndike studied conditions in 23 cities of 
25,000 population or over in 1906 Ayres 
studied conditions in 58 cities in 1908, 
Strayer (1911) studies conditions in 133 
cities of 25,000 population or over, and 186 
cities of less than 25,000 population, in all 
319 cities. 
TABLE III 

Percentages in the different Grades of Those 
Beginning First Grade of Elementary school. 


Grade Per Cent Eliminated 
Thorndike Ayres Strayer Average 

1 0 0 0 0 
2 0 0 0 0 
3 0 0 0 0 
4 10 0 0 3 
5 19 0 5 7 
6 32 10 26 23 
4 46 30 37 38 
8 60 50 49 5é 
High School 

I 73 60 61 65 
II 83 80 78 80 
III 88 88 82 86 
IV 92 90 86 89 


These figures can be considered as approx- 
imate only, since they are based on data 
necessarily incomplete and valid for the time 
of investigation only. However, the general 
tendency, with some allowance for improve- 
ment since those investigations were made, 
would indicate that little more than one third 
of the pupils who enter school reach the first 
grade of the four-year high school and that 
about one tenth only complete the course. 
Nothing is more certain than that the older 
the pupil becomes the stronger is the force of 
those economic and social influences which 
ultimately will remove him from the school. 

In light of these former studies, an in- 
vestigation was carried on within the English 
classes for foreign-born adults in the Mad- 
ison Vocational Night School 1921-22. The 
purpose was to determine what the best 
follow-up schemes might be in case the pupils 
dropped from regular sessions. The plan 
evolved was to divide some forty pupils into 
four groups. Each group hada ‘teacher who 
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cooperated in the experiments. The pupils 
knew that an attendance contest was being 
conducted, but aside from that conditions 
were kept as normal as possible. The period 
for the experiment was six weeks, although 
only fourteen nights were included. At the 
middle of the period the different schemes 
were reversed. Each group had its own 
attendance score card. From these cards the 
percentage attendance score was transferred 
to a summarizing card. The results were 
given in per cent upon the summarizing card 
as follows: 
First Seven Nights 

February March 

20 24 27 1 38 & s 
A. Personal Visitation-_ 89 68 68 89 50 85 7 
B. Non-interference 


. 


oe 


Co) _... 82 74 74 45 64 64 78 
C. Follow-up letters _-__ 87 62 75 50 56 56 56 
D. Devices self-roll _-..100 100 70 73 82 91 73 


Score 1st 7 Nights. 
1st D at 84.1% 
2nd A at 76.1% 
3rd B at 68.7% 
4th C at 63.1% 

At the middle of the period the different 
methods were shifted on to other groups. 
That is, “A” and “D” exchanged methods, 
and “B” and “C” exchanged. Thus the: 

Record for Second Seven Nights 
March 


10 18 15 17 20 22 24 
D. Personal Visitation-_. 91 73 82 82 82 82 82 
C. Non-interference __. 71 48 57 55 28 28 57 
B. Follow-up letters __-- 82 53 82 57 82 82 82 
A. Devices: self-roll_.____ 78 78 85 45 55 68 89 


Score 2nd 7 Nights 
1st D at 82 % 
2nd B at 73.4% 
3rd A at 71.5% 
4th C at 60.8% 

It will be observed that group “D” wins 
in either trial. ‘“B” does slightly better 
when using the “follow-up” letter method 
than when using the “non-interference” 
method. “GC” remains in last place through- 
out the experiment. 

Although these scores were tabulated for 
a comparitively short time, yet the averages 
when compared with other nights during the 
five month term, prove to be slightly higher 
than the ordinary night school attendance in 
the English Classes. 

In regard to the schemes used on these 
groups in the follow-up efforts, it is well to 
note that an experimental contest of this 
nature stimulates considerable interest for 
both teacher and pupil. This naturally re- 
sults in higher attendance rates. . As to Per- 


sonal visitation it is not always satisfactory. 
The foreigner is naturally suspicious and re- 
gards your visit in a peculiar light. If the 
visitor is fortunate in finding his pupil “in”, 
he can undoubtedly establish a more intimate 
contact than could be done in school-room. 
But invariably the particular delinquent is 
away from home, and the condition of his 
domestic affairs is not such that he cares for 
guests to enter in his absence. In case of 
sickness the situation is altered and a per- 
sonal visit results in a much closer contact. 

The non-interference groups were faithful 
in attendance, largely because they realized 
that a competitive contest was being con- 
ducted. The grip which the teacher had up- 
on pupils was the deciding factor in holding 
their interests. 

The groups to whom letters were written 
showed a great deal of enthusiasm. An 
element of surprise attached itself to every 
letter which they received. A response came 
in ninety per cent of the cases where the 
right address was secured. The wording of 
the letters was necessarily simple. Sincerity 
and business-like interest were the key notes 
to each message sent out. 

The groups for special devices employed 
some novel methods. Chief amongst them 
was the self-roll call method. This seemed 
to produce individual competition, sufficient 
to interest the larger proportion of the class. 
Another method tried by these groups con- 
sisted of demerits for tardiness, and pen- 
alities for absences. 

Due to the fact that a_ change in methods 
on each group at the middle of the period 
revealed no convincing change in the per- 
centage scores it is safe to indicate that the 
personal qualities of the teacher are largely 
responsible for the attendance rates given. 
Not all the blame. however, is placed there 
in case of the lower percentages. Outside 
factors must be consistently considered. 
Group D which upheld its high score both 
through the special device methods and the 
personal visitation was composed of a class 
of beginners who were bound to learn 
English in spite of obstacles. Group C 
which remained at the lowest place in either 
no reflections upon its teacher. Sickness 
and change of residences diminished their 
ranks in spite of all efforts to keep a good 
record. 

Before concluding the matter of attendance 
rates, it will be well to give some comparative 
scores for night school class in typical cities 
of Wisconsin. This information is taken 
from the monthly reports which the voca- 
tional schools in the respective cities send to 
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the office of the State Vocational Board, 
Madison, Wis. For four months the per- 
centage scores are tabulated and averaged. 
These figures include all classes, industrial 
as well as the English classes at night schools. 


TABLE VI 
Attendance Rates — Per cent 
City Months 
Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Ave. 
1921 1921 1922 1922 


Appleton ....<.. 77 71 80 76 

Madison _--.-- 79 67 70 67 10.7 
Beloit = 79 70 66 64 69.7 
La Crosse 80 81 71 75.3 
Marshfield 80 75 89 81.3 
Milwaukee 79 82 84 81 81.5 
Oshkosh 65 76 74 63 68.7 
Racine 80 78 79 75 78.0 
Sheboygan 79 75 oa 75.0 
Superior 64 68 67 65 66.0 
Antigo 86 67 65 65 70.7 


Blank spaces indicate no report given. 

It will be observed that in all the night 
school classes at Madison the average was 
70.7% while for the English classes within 
the school the average was, for five months, 
86.7%. This furnishes sufficient proof that 
along with an attractive method of presen- 
tation, and through the efforts of the exper- 
imental work, a sufficient amount of interest 
was aroused to secure a high percentage rate 
of attendance. 

Conclusions: 

1. Although night school attendance is 
difficult to control, vet concentrated efforts 
will produce a higher rate. 

2. In light of statistics, there is sufficient 
proof that night school attendance averages 
are 25 to 30% lower than day school records 
for the same period. 

3. Evidence from experimentation re- 
veal that “follow-up” devices are not par- 
ticularly helpful in increased attendance, but 
are fruitful in arousing interest. 

4, Elimination in numbers at night school 
indicate a natural condition, not an abnormal 
feature, and is not a reflection upon the 
management of the school. 


The teacher told the class to write a theme 
on “What I would do if I had a million 
dollars.” 

At the end of the period Arthur had not 
written a single word 

“Arthur, where is your theme?” asked the 
teacher. 

“There,” he answered, “That is what I 
would do if I had a Million dollars 
Nothing.” 


“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING” 

Newspapers are giving a great deal of 
publicity to the “enormous sums” being paid 
out by the state for teachers’ retirement 
benefits. People who have no means of 
enlightening themselves upon the subject 
read these articles and are lead to believe 
that every teacher in the state may, if 
he so desires, retire immediately and live in 
luxury for years to come at the state’s ex- 
pense. 

As a matter of fact, just how many 
teachers are there in the state who have 
taught fiftv vears or more or ever will stand 
the gaff that long? How many teachers 
have received the salary of a normal school 
instructor or president, or city superintend- 
ent, during the past twenty or twenty-five 
vears? Tlow many teachers received full 
credit for all of their actual experience when 
the number of years of service for which 
bnefits would be received had been figured 
according to the provisions of the law? 
Annuity adjustments are based upon the 
salary received while in service and it is a 
well known fact that the average teacher 
did not receive more than a living wage until 
very recently. If present indications mean 
anything it is not difficult to predict what he 
can expect in the way of compensation for 
his services in the near future. 

Teachers who have received statements of 
their accrued benefits do not seem to have 
been overcome bv the enormity of the figure 
nor do they seem inclined to retire im- 
mediately in order to enjoy a life of leisure 
while the state “foots the bills”. 


QUALIFIED 

“What profession is your boy John going 
to select ?” 

“T’m going to educate him to be a lawyer,” 
replied Farmer Corntossel. “He’s naturally 
argumentative an’ bent on mixin’ into other 
people’s troubles an’ he might jes’ as well get 
paid for his time.’”—Washington Evening 
Star. 





THOSE FOOLISH QUESTIONS 


A big powerful motor slowed up as the 
occupants perceived a car of very modest 
proportions standing by the roadside in a 
rather battered condition. The owner of the 
ear was on his knees, endeavoring to 
straighten out some of the parts. 

“Have an accident?” queried the man in 
the big car. 

“No thank you,” grimly returned the other, 
“just had one.” 
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HOW THE COMMERCIAL TEACHER MAY 
SERVE IN AGRICULTURE 


John S. Donald, Wisconsin College of Agriculture 


Statistics show that the volume of business 
of agriculture is greater than that of rail- 
roads, of steel mills, and all other so-called 
big business combined. All of these together 
amounts to 36 billions of dollars, while that 
of agriculture alone amounts to 42 billions 
of dollars annually. These figures are hard 
to comprehend. Do commercial or business 
college teachers recognize agriculture as a 
field for their work? 

With this enormous agricultural develop- 
ment and the business pertaining thereto 
there certainly is serious need for rural 
commercial education. I do not presume to 
tell you how you should teach but rather to 
elicit your interest in helping to train people 
to recognize and to help solve the many in- 
creasing agricultural economic problems. 
Should it seem that I am dwelling unnec- 
essarily upon present rural conditions, let me 
assure you it is because of its importance to 
the general welfare of the people, and that it 
is.the business side, in which you should be 
interested, that seems to be falling down and 
not the side of production. 

Recently I visited a high school in a pros- 
perous village of about 2300 population, 
surrounded by a good farming community. 
It has a good high school. There are two 
years of commercial work given. It happens 
that in one of the bookkeeping classes there 
are twenty-eight pupils, every one of whom 
is from the farm. In the bookkeeping work 
there had been no intention of giving even a 
suggestion of instruction in farm records 
and accounts. The text book gave no work 
along this line, so why should the teacher. I 
am glad to say that both the principal and 
commercial teacher saw the unfairness to 
this rural community and accepted with 
enthusiasm the suggestion to give the work 
as outlined by the State College of Ag- 
riculture. 

Coupled with the business is the social and 
economic side of our agricultural problems. 
Leaders of all times have championed agri- 
culture, but very many have been enticed 
either by the opportunity or the glamour of 
city and their leadership has been lost to 
farming and the country. 

Today less than one-third of the population 
in the United States is living on farms and 
producing those things necessary for in- 
dividual existence. 

There have been but few generations since 
any considerable number of people have de- 


pended on others to provide for them the 
necessaries of life, and they in turn exchang- 
ing some product or service. 

What will be the consequence ten or twenty 
years hence if the tide of migration from the 
country to the city is not checked? Thought- 
ful men are becoming concerned; captains of 
industry—some of them— pause to reflect 
upon our nation’s future. 

With modern equipment in this country,” 
each farm owner and farm laborer on an 
average is feeding nine people other than 
himself and one more in foreign lands. 

Secretary Wallace of the Department of 
Agriculture says in his annual report just 
issued: ‘American farmers find themselves, 
notwithstanding their hard work and large 
production this year, still laboring under 
serious disadvantage as compared with other 
groups of workers because of the distor- 
tionate relationship of prices.” 

The inadequate return which the farmer 
is receiving, and has for three years, in- 
evitably must result in readjustments in the 
number of people on the farm and in the 
cities, or it will not be for the continuing good 
of the nation. 

During July, August and September twice 
as Many persons, and especially farmer’s 
sons, left the farms for the cities as formal- 
i. 

Every farmer or farm laborer who be- 
comes a non-producer, means the supply of 
food for nine people stops and he himself 
must be supported. The men now working 
on the farms are demanding not only city 
wages but city hours. Are they not entitled 
to both? However, “the forty-four hour 
week” will not feed and clothe the world. 

The classes that fail to realize this sit- 
uation or those who choose to ignore this 
trend of affairs should bear in mind that 
when the show-down comes, the farmer eats 
at the first table. 

The land problem also needs consideration 
as to the future food supply. We can no 
longer say ‘““Go west young man, go, west” as 
Horace Greeley did at the close of the Civil 
War. The cheap productive lands are no 
more. The cream has been gathered and the 
vision of Greeley is gone. A policy of con- 
servation must be inaugurated. 

Wonderful progress has been made in 
agriculture as far as production in quantity, 
quality and variety is concerned. Our 
schools and colleges have pursued this line of 
work with interest. 

Superior intelligence of the human race 
was first made manifest by its ability to pro- 
duce food and raiment. No one knows the 
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progress or the centuries when only in- 
dividual requirements were obtained. Tra- 
dition has it that the first barter based upon 
a record of score was by Egyptians and was 
of a tood product. As the legend goes, a 
certain kind of stone was placed upon one 
side of the gate to denote the grain taken 
away from the granary and upon the other 
side of the gate when brought in or re- 
turned. Another kind of stone used to in- 
dicate loads carried by camels. Notches in 
wood followed as a means of record. The 
problem of record and caleulation has 
occupied the minds of the greatest scholars 
of every race, Egyptian, Assyrian, Chal- 
daean, Greek, Roman and Chinese. These 
ages of striving for a single idea indicate 
merely the tremendous need that always 
existed for a device that would relieve the 
human brain from the mental lobor of calcu- 
lation; and the uncertainty of memory. To- 
day the science of accounts in which you are 
engaged has become a part of every great 
successful undertaking and coupled with the 
mechanical genius, it is but to point your 
finger to perform miracles with calculating 
devices. 

In our day we have no excuse except lack 
of application if we do not conduct our 
affairs on facts and information. We have 
the greatest responsibility of any age for 
the future of the race in light of our oppor- 
tunity for understanding and unhampered 
achievement. 

The late war sold to the nations of the 
world, that had to do with winning that war, 
the importance of food and of the producer. 
That the lesson did not deeply impress the 
country seems evident from subsequent low 
return to the farmer for his products com- 
pared with the purchasing power of his 
dollar. Congress and many agencies seem 
anxious to improve rural conditions. Stress 
is put upon more credit for the farmer but 
what he needs is a fair return for his in- 
vestment and labor that he may have home 
comforts, a business education for his child- 
ren and a condition on a parity with his city 
brother. 

In northern Wisconsin this fall a farmer 
needed to have some dental work done. He 
had more potatoes than money but found 
that it took sixty bushels of potatoes to pay 
the dentist’s bill for the extraction of six 
teeth—ten bushels per tooth! This may be 
an extreme case but it is true and it shows an 
inequality of return for service which is not 
justifiable. 

Roosevelt said, ‘No nation has ever 
achieved permanent greatness unless this 


greatness was based on the well-being of a 
great farmer class, for it is upon the welfare 
of farmers, material, and morals, that the 
welfare of the nation ultimately rests.” 

The farmer is trying to help himself by 
organization as other lines of business com- 
bine for obvious reasons. The nature of 
agriculture makes it difficult, probably for- 
tunately for other classes as the farmer is 
quite human, 

That there is need for constructive leader- 
ship is shown when we find in the directory 
of farm organizations in the United States 
265 national farmers’ organizations, 1761 
state and 148 inter-state organizations listed. 

The field for the business educator in 
agriculture lies in two directions—records 
of transaction in production and for market- 
ing or distribution. 

Production is largely the problem of the 
individual farm as the unit. Complete cost 
accounting should be the ultimate aim but my 
experience leads me to say that if inventories 
and simple records of transactions can be 
secured it is a step in advance. Today the 
farm owner and operator is not only a 
capitalist but he is a manufacturer and this 
individual business involves all the problems 
of labor and capital, of transportation and 
of marketing. The modern farmer is also a 
merchant as he buys most of the things he 
uses on the farm and sells practically all the 
things he raises. 

We are in an era of cooperation. It is 
being tried with varying success from Maine 
to California. 

Wisconsin, for example, is one of the lead- 
ing states of the union in agricultural co- 
operation and does an annual business of 
more than $60,000,000 through its various 
cooperative farmers’ associations. These 
associations may be listed under at least 
fourteen separate lines of effort. Their 
success and the value of their secretaries, 
business managers, and accountants will 
depend upon their attitude. They should 
be rural-minded and know farm conditions. 

Your cooperation and the cooperation of 
all right thinking men is needed that agricul- 
ture and industrial problems shall be settled 
by information, based upon facts and need, 
not on force and greed. 

Your influence as teachers in the com- 
mercial world, and that of your federation, 
can be of real service to agriculture and in 
turn, you will profit by its contribution. 

“He profits most who serves best”’. 
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The Importance of the Work of the Training School As a 
Part of the Normal School 


Edgar F. Riley, Supervisor of 


In the World’s War a few positions came 
to be recognized as strategic. Much depend- 
ed upon who held them. Most of the fighting 
centered around these. If one of them was 
taken, the lines on either side fell back long 
distances. Much ground was gained, much 
advantage secured. The success of the cam- 
paign as a whole depended upon the success 
of the attacks upon these strategic positions. 

Strategy in Education 

I have referred to the strategy of war, so 
as to make clear a similar thing regarding 
education. In any campaign for the im- 
provement of education, certain positions are 
likewise recognized as strategic. If we are 
to improve the work of education all along 
the line, the attack can be made most advan- 
tageously at these points. The real purpose 
of education, for example, needs to be made 
clear. Public opinion must appreciate the 
need of adequate financial support. The 
dependence of democrary upon an intelligent 
and right minded citizenship must be 
realized. The curriculum itself needs to be 
adapted to the needs of society. Subject 
matter should be selected and ordered so as 
to meet the later needs of students. 

Still another strategic position is the 
matter of training a greater number of 
teachers and training them better. Much 
has been accomplished in this direction. 
Much remains to be done. Recent statistics 
show that there were only one hundred-forty 
thousand public school teachers in the United 
States who had the equivalent of a normal 
school education. Four times as many, or 
five hundred-sixty thousand, had less than 
this amount of training. This is the army 
whose work is to educate the youth of the 
country, to set up right ideals and purposes 
in them from which they will not swerve, to 
drive out illiteracy, and upon the success of 
whose work the safety of democracy depends. 
Recent statistics, however, show that the 
United States ranks tenth in the matter of 
illiteracy among the ten leading countries 
of the world. And so far as setting up right 
ideals and purposes is concerned, have we 
succeeded any better? The answer to this 
question can’t be determined in percentages. 
3ut it cannot be made without taking account 
of the fact that there are twelve thousand 
industrial strikes every year in the United 
States, and that our daily newspapers are 


Practice, Platteville Normal 


full of accounts of heinous crimes and viola- 
tions of law. These matters are of great 
concern in a democracy whose life depends 
upon our being strong where now we are 
weak. 
The Focus of the Normal School 

I have said that one of the important ways 
of improving the work of education is by im- 
proving the training of teachers. A number 
of institutions are performing this function. 
In most states the work is done by normal 
schools, departments of education in univer- 
sities and colleges, county normals, and 
teacher-training courses in city high schools. 
Each has its work. In the sector taken over 
by the normal schools, however, the most 
strategic position, as I see it, is the teacher- 
training departmeot. It is here we must 
make the attack. The training department 
is the heart of the normal school. It is the 
center of normal school endeavor. It is the 
focus upon which all the work of the normal 
school should converge. All may not agree 
with this statement. But if the work of the 
normal school doesn’t center upon the train- 
ing department, upon what does it center? 
Is it mathematics, or history, or English, or 
athletics? Is history and English and the 
other subjects, offered in a normal school, to 
be taught so as to make the students better 
mathematicians? Any of these subjects 
well taught will aid students in getting their 
mathematics; but is this the goal of courses 
in history, science, manual training and the 
like? To my thinking the goal is not in any 
one subject; it is in the work of the training 
department, for here the nature of the work 
done most nearly approximates the actual 
work of teacher-training. This is not to set 
up one subject in the normal above the other. 
It is to coordinate them. It is to focus them 
upon the work of teacher-training.. It is to 
justify each subject, to shape it in accordance 
with the function, and to bring it to its 
highest efficiency. It is to professionalize 
the academic subjects of a normal school. 

The training school, then, becomes a sort 
of crucible in which the work of the various 
departments of the normal is tested and 
proved. The most effective way to teach 
history in the normal is not the way by which 
the most ground can be covered or the 
greatest amount of information obtained. 
The best course in history is the one that best 
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prepares those taking the course, to teach 
history. The same thing is true of English, 
athletics, mathematics, agriculture, and of all 
the subjects taught. 

In the work of the training school the 
practice teacher gets definite training for his 
job. Here are gathered children to be taught. 
The same grade of subject matter is used 
which will be taught later in the public 
schools. The teaching processes are the 
same. The learning processes are the same. 
The work is real. The student teacher is 
practicing the very things he will later be 
called upon to do. He is playing the game. 
He is not on the side lines. He is on the 
diamond learning to throw the ball. To sit 
on the side lines will help in learning a game. 
Chalk talks in advance of the game will help 
a great deal, but practice produces skill. I 
certainly do not wish to minimize in the least 
the importance of a knowledge of subject 
matter. I am trying to emphasize the fact 
though, that at no other point in the prep- 
aration of a student teacher, does he come so 
close to the opportunity of being made into 
a real teacher. He has also by his side, the 
critic as a constant supervisor. She helps 
him prepare the work in advance, watches 
him teach and then counsels with him almost 
daily after his efforts are over. She has the 
advantage of having before him actual 
problems of teaching and which he has 
thoroughly in mind, with which she can 
make clear the processes of good teaching. 
Once more, let me say, a thorough knowledge 
of subject matter is necessary. i must in- 
sist, however, in bringing the other fact up 
into the foreground that it may be seen and 
recognized, that the distinguishing function 
of a normal school is the training of teachers 
and that the school’s full force should be 
focused upon the work of the training depart- 
ment where this function comes to its fullest 
realization. If the normal fails in its work 
realization. If the normal school fails in its 
work at this point, it fails in its mission. 


How to Improve the Training School 


It would seem, therefore, that more ought 
to be done to bring the work of the normal 
to a focus upon the work of the training 
department. Through frequent conferences 
between the various academic departments 
and the training school faculty the courses 
offered in the normal should continuously 
be reconstructed so as to fit more nearly into 
the one purpose of the normal school, the 
training of teachers for the public schools of 
the state. A sufficient number of critics 
should be provided. Much more could be 


accomplished if supervisors, critics, and 
normal school teachers had time to make 
careful studies of various methods of teach- 
ing in the training school. Much more could 
be accomplished if the teachers in the 
normal, without burdening themselves, could 
keep in close touch with the training school, 
thereby observing at first hand how well the 
subject matter and methods of their courses 
are functioning through the practice teacher 
in the training school. Much more could be 
accomplished if there were time to try out in 
an experimental way, various methods of 
teaching units of subject matter, such as 
division of decimal fractions, transitive 
verbs, and so on, as well as various principles 
of teaching. Suppose that serious search 
were made through high schools for promis- 
ing teachers. Suppose that time was given 
for frequent conferences with superinten- 
dents and principals in the patronizing 
territory with the purpose of getting their 
point of view, and of getting over our point 
of view to them. How much more might 
be accomplished if the work of selecting and 
training teachers were our sole interests, and 
if all our energies were concentrated upon 
this task? ’ 


Training Schools Need Uniform Policy 


I wish now to speak of two or three ways 
the work of the training department can be 
improved. They indicate also that we have 
not been giving sufficient consideration to the 
training school. Last year as chairman of a 
committee of training school principals, 
making a study of conditions in the different 
state normal training schools of Wisconsin, 
I sent out a questionaire calling for some 
four hundred or five hundred replies from the 
different principals touching the organiza- 
tion and educational procedure in the various 
schools. Noticeable differences were found. 
Some schools had four critics for the eight 
grades, some six, and some eight. This 
does not include kindergarten and junior 
high school critics. In some schools the 
critics. had a great number of student 
teachers; in others they had few in com- 
parison. Six of the training schools have 
junior high schools; three do not. Some use 
the city schools for directed teaching; others 
do not, or at least very little. Some are con- 
ducted as model schools; others as practice 
schools. Some are poorly housed and poorly 
equipped; others are better provided for. 
Some have numerous demonstration lessons, 
others very few. In some, the principal 
meets the critics weekly for conference on 
administrative and professional matters; in 
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others he does not. He confines himself to 
corridor conferences. In a similar way there 
are important differences regarding the 
number of special supervisors, assistant 
principals, the cooperation between training 
school and normal, the nature and number 
of pupils’ records, the amount of time given 
to different subjects, the number of times a 
critic meets her student teachers in group 
conferences, the relation of the principal of 
the training school to the department of 
education, and the extent to which various 
methods of teaching are used, such as the 
project method. There is a marked dif- 
ference also between the ways practice teach- 
ing is carried on in the different schools. 
The teaching requirement is worked off in 
some schools according to a distributed plan 
and in others, according to a concentrated 
plan. An equal amount of divergence is 
found in the sort of training school each 
normal has. In some schools most of the 
practice teaching is done in the city schools 
and surrounding schools. In others the 
practice teaching is practically all done in 
the training school. The point I am making 
here is, that we lack a uniform policy in the 
various training schools. At least, if we 
have a policy, we are not living up to it 
equally well in the different schools. Of 
course, I do not claim that there should be 
absolute uniformity in these regards, but I 
do claim that in most respects there is a best 
way of doing things and that this should be 
arrived at through frequent conferences and 
a careful, continuous’ investigation of 
educational policies. The wide divergence 
of practice in the various training schools is 
evidence that we have not regarded the work 
of the training schools as our goal. 
Training Schools Need Model Buildings 

The training schools are not doing their 
best work, in the second place, because we do 
not have suitable training school buildings. 
The buildings used are too small and not well 
arranged. Cramped quarters mean small 
classes. Most of the training schools, 
although already crowded, need twice as 
many pupils as they now have, if our student 
teachers are to work under standard con- 
ditions. There is every sound reason why 
each normal school should have a model 
training school building. It should be pro- 
vided among other things, with demonstra- 
tion rooms, a general assembly room, a 
sufficient number of recitation rooms, a 
laboratory room for hand work, play rooms, 
a music room, a museum, science rooms, a 
manual training room, domestic science 


room, gymnasium, library, and a sufficient 
number of office rooms. The ordinary ward 
building or a wing of the normal school 
building does not offer these advantages. 
They are necessary to the peculiar work of a 
training school. A training school building, 
however, with facilities definitely planned 
for the work of a training school, waits upon 
other things. 

More Critic Teachers the Greatest Need Now 

Then, there is another serious handicap in 
the work of the training school. I refer to 
the matter of critic teachers. Most schools 
do not have enough critics. The result is, 
that each critic is over-loaded with practice 
teachers. We are sacrificing efficiency at 
this point for savings. Judd and Parker 
have stated that no critic should have more 
than six or eight practice teachers. All 
authorities agree in the main with this 
opinion. Our critics on the average, how- 
ever, had last year from thirteen to fifteen 
practice teachers. This is more than twice 
as many as the standard. It is much worse 
this year. In Platteville, instead of having 
on an average of eight practice teachers, the 
critics have from twenty-eight to thirty. 

Let us figure a little on the critic’s time. 
Let us say that a critic has six practice 
teachers and that each teaches two classes 
a day. Now the practice teacher is usually 
required to write out a lesson plan for each 
recitation. No critic can do justice to her 
pupils and to her student teachers if she 
spends less than ten minutes on the average 
on one lesson plan. This would mean one 
hundred-twenty minutes a day or two hours 
on lesson plans alone under the ideal con- 
ditions of six practice teachers. But suppose 
she has fifteen practice teachers, the average 
number last year. The critic must then 
spend on lesson plans alone, over four school 
days each week. But this is not her only 
work. She must have time as well as energy, 
to select units of subject matter, assign these 
to practice teachers, talk over different ways 
of teaching these units with them, look up 
references, prepare the work herself, visit 
the student teacher in action, confer with 
him after the recitation, hold group con- 
ferences with her practice teachers, keep the 
school records or see that they are kept, and 
give some time to the persistent rights and 
demands of her grade pupils. To accomplish 
all of this in anything like an ideal fashion, 
would require a day of ninety-six hours. 
We need relief at this point more than at 
any other. Each training school should have 
at least a critic for each grade. 
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Critic Teachers Under-paid 

The critics are also under-paid. The train- 
ing of a critic should be really greater than 
the training of the teachers of academic sub- 
jects. She must not only be widely trained, 
but she must have superior ability also as a 
teacher, and the knack of inspiring others 
to teach, as well as showing them how to 
teach. She should be paid a salary commen- 
surate with her position. The president in 
looking for critic teachers should be able to 
go into the best markets of the county and 
secure the best. 

The Importance of Principal’s Work 

There is one more regard in which the 
work of the training school should be 
strengthened. I refer to the office and the 
work of the principal. In the questionaire 
which the committee sent to the principals 
of the training schools, several questions 
were asked touching the work and _ policies 
of the principal. Some of these were: What 
kind of work does the principal do? Is there 
an assistant principal? Is there a stenog- 
rapher for the training school? By whom 
is the course of study in the training school 
prepared? To what extent does the project- 
problem method of teaching determine the 
selection and organization of the course of 
study? To what extent does the course of 
study in the training school shape the course 
of study in the normal? How much time is 
given to the different subjects in the train- 
ing school program? Does the principal 
meet his practice teachers regularly and his 
critics regularly? Does the principal help 
jake the normal school program? On what 
educational programs outside the normal has 
he appeared in the school year? What books 
has the principal written? What magazine 
articles has he published? What standard 
tests have been given in the training school 
the last two years? What educational ex- 
periments have been tried out recently? 
What special provision is made for retarded 
and for bright pupils? What does the train- 
ing school do to better educational procedure 
in the school’s patronizing territory? 

The foregoing questions have to do with 
the work of the principal of the training 
school. They indicate the nature of his 
work and its importance. The way these 
matters are carried out and the degree of 
success met with, depends primarily upon 
the principal. It is a large task. I do not 
hesitate to say that the training school should 
approximate an ideal school. It should be, 
as it were, a Mecca towards which teachers, 
principals, and superintendents in the sur- 


rounding territory might look for educational 
inspivation and guidance. In this connection 
another question was asked; namely, what 
hinders the principal most from influencing 
educational policies in the academic depart- 
ments of the normal, in the community, and 
in the state? The outstanding reply to this 
question was, ‘““My time is too much taken 
with clerical details.” To employ a principal 
ot the training school and then tie him down 
to clerical details, is not good business policy. 
tie should be free from these that he may 
give his attention primarily to policies. He 
should have time to do some productive 
work. He should go out over the patronizing 
territory ot the school, become acquainted 
with the superintendents, principals and 
teachers, and be an influence in molding 
educational procedure in the community. He 
should have time for study and experimen- 
tation. He should be enabled to get to- 
geiher frequently with other principals and 
leaders ot education in the state, and in this 
way help to fashion and direct educational 
policies. instead of his doing these things, 
however, the principal’s time is absorbed 
with details that might well be done by an 
oflice clerk. 





P. J. ZIMMERS WILL STUDY EUROPEAN 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 


Although announcement was just made of 
the resignation of P. J. Zimmers as super- 
intendent of schools at Boise, Idaho, the 
board of education was acquainted with his 
intention early in November but thought it 
best to withhold public announcement until 
the close of school in December. 

Mr. Zimmers is well known in Wisconsin, 
having been superintendent of schools in 
Kenosha and Manitowoc before going to the 
western city two years ago. His deter- 
mination to make a study of European 
educational systems will be noted with in- 
terest by friends in Wisconsin. 





A KNOUTING INCIDENT 

A Jew in Russia was ordered twenty 
strokes with the knout. The man who had 
to apply the punishment was also a Jew and 
the two struck a bargain. For 20,000 rubles 
paid down the whipper agreed merely to 
erack.his whin while the other screamed. 
This was done nineteen times but the 
twentieth stroke was genuine. 

“Why did you do that?” cried the victim. 

“To let vou realize what a bargain you 
got,” replied the other. 
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RICE LAKE SCHOOL SURVEYS SHOW 
INTERESTING RESULTS 


A recent survey of more than three hun- 
dred pupils in the Rice Lake high school in 
regard to their plans for future occupations 
reveals the fact that a large number of 
young people are being attracted by the 
teaching profession. Of the forty-one occu- 
pations named, teaching was chosen by 27% 
of the pupils. Fourteen per cent are pre- 
paring themselves for office work. Farming 


was named by but 3%. Among other 
occupations named was baker, milliner, 


hunter and trapper, dentist, photographer, 
accountant, etc. One lad stated that he 
hoped to become a chimney sweep. 

Another survey taken to determine what 
qualities high school pupils admire most in 
their teachers produced some _ interesting 
data. A sympathetic disposition came first. 
This quality was listed first by 55% of the 
pupils. Good methods of teaching came 
second, being listed by 46%. Other qualities 
in order of their popularity are willingness 
to help, impartiality, sense of humor and 
ability to maintain discipline. Pupils were 
urged to express themselves frankly and 
were not required to sign their papers. 

Milk lunches are being served to about 300 
pupils in the grades of Rice Lake schools. 
More than three-fourths of the pupils pay for 
their own lunches and the board of education 
furnishes the milk free to under-weight 
pupils who are unable to pay for it. A 
school nurse has been employed, scales have 
been installed in each building and the 
children are weighed regularly. <A _ free 
chest clinic was held under the auspices of 
the public schools in September and another 
is scheduled for May. 





KIWANIS CLUB PRESENTS TELESCOPE TO 
SUPERIOR NORMAL SCHOOL 


The formal presentation of the telescope 
given by the Superior Kiwanis club to the 
state normal school took place in the after- 
noon of December 14, in the normal audi- 
torium during a program prepared for the 
occasion. Past president J. T. Dolan of the 
Kiwanis dedicated the costly instrument and 
President J. H. Merrill of the normal school, 
representing the faculty, student body, and 
the board of regents, accepted the gift which 
will soon be placed in the newly constructed 
observatory over the power house on the 
campus. 

The instrument measures nine feet in 
length and is equipped with a six and one 


quarter inch lens, the same size telescope by 
which many discoveries have been made in 
the heavens lately. The telescope was pur- 
chased by the Kiwanis club from Prof. 
Frank Schlesinger, head of the astronomy 
department at Yale university. 

Interesting features of the program were 
talks by Prof. Joel Stebbins, head of the 
astronomer; telegrams of congratulation and 
Wisconsin, and Prof. W. T. Darling, Duluth 
astronomer; telegram of congratulation and 
resolutions thanking the Kiwanis club from 
the board of normal school regents; and 
music by the male quartet of the Kiwanis 
club. 

The Superior normal school is the first 
normal in the state to have a telescope and 
observatory. Plans are being made to offer 
a course in astronomy next year. 


KENOSHA SCHOOL BOARD CUTS AWAY FROM 
“RED TAPE” 


For some time the city of Kenosha has been 
operated under the “city manager” form of 
administration. This plan has proved so 
satisfactory that the board of education has 
adopted the same form for the administra- 
tion of school affairs. The adoption of a re- 
port by the committee on committees names 
Supt. G. F. Loomis as manager of the city 
school system. The new plan gives him 
authority to handle the business affairs of the 
school system as well as the educational 
problems. 

Although the board of education still con- 
trols the affairs of the school, Supt. Loomis 
is given the power to take care of many 


duties now handled by committees. The 
board acts in a legislative and advisory 
capacity. 

In -discussing the new step President 


Powell cited as an example of the change the 
following: ‘Under the old system any re- 
pair of a building such as installation of a 
light had to be taken up with the beard, re- 
ferred to a committee and then back to the 
board. Under the new system the superin- 
tendent as an executive can go ahead and 
carry on the business of the schools.” 

By the new system the number of com- 
mittees is reduced to four although they will 
be larger than heretofore. 

Kenosha believes she is a pioneer in Wis- 
consin in this new venture but is confident 
that the step is a forward and will 
greatly increase the efficiency of the whole 
school organization. 


one 
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FORMER STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS DIES AT WAUSAU 


Oliver E. Wells, state superintendent of 
schools in Wisconsin from 1891 to 1895 died 
at his home in Wausau, December 26 after a 
lingering illness. 

Mr. Wells was born July 2, 1853, in Lemar- 
tine, Fond du Lac County, spent his entire 
life in Wisconsin and the greater portion of 
it in the interest of educational affairs. 

He began his education in a rural school 
in Fond du Lac county, later attending 
Lawrence university, Wayland academy and 
Chicago university. He obtained his B. A. 
degree from the latter institution in 1898. 
During his long career in the educational 
field he taught at Manawa, New London, 
acted as principal of the Third and Fifth 
ward schools of Appleton, was county super- 
intendent of schools in Waupaca county for 
five years and also served as principal of the 
high school at Manitowoc which position he 
resigned to become state superintendent of 
schools. From 1899 to 1915 Mr. Wells was 
head of the Marathon county training school 
and in this capacity he outlined the first 
course of study for county training schools. 
Among other measures which Mr. Wells was 
instrumental in securing are the increased 
qualifications for high school teachers and 
the law permitting Wisconsin to recognize 
certificates and diplomas issued by other 
states. 





NEW LONDON BUSINESS MEN _AND 
TEACHERS HOLD GET-TOGETHER 
MEETING 
During national education week, the 


teachers of the New London city schools and 
the county training school were entertained 
at a banquet by the Rotary club of New 
London. Supt. David Newberry, in a short 
speech, told what the schools had done and 
were attempting to do. Mrs. F. J. Pfeffer 
the only woman member of the school board, 
outlined plans for school improvements, and 


Superintendent E. G. Doudna, Wisconsin 
Rapids, gave an address on “American 
Education”’. 


The business men members of the Rotary 
club expressed themselves as being con- 
siderably enlightened concerning their own 
schools and the teachers asserted that they 
felt themselves more a part of things in the 
community than they ever had heretofore. 
The adventure was altogether gratifying to 
all concerned and will work benefits to the 
schools. 


ARE WE GETTING OUR MONEY’S WORTH? 


Who hasn’t heard it remarked again and 
again that our schools are not a paying prop- 
osition. That we are not getting value re- 
ceived for our money. That our tax money 
is being thrown to the four winds of heaven, 
etc. etc.? Here is Waukesha’s answer to 
such statements as set forth in an article 
prepared by Supt. G. O. Banting for educa- 
tional week. He says in part: 
~ “Last year it cost $1.80 a week per pupil 
to conduct the schools in our city. Parents 
ought to ask themselves what it would cost 
were they compelled to give private instruc- 
tion to their children. Music instruction 
generally costs from $1 to $3 per hour. 
Private dancing lessons often cost as much, 
or more than that, yet for what parents 
would pay for one hour’s instruction, the 
Waukesha schools give instruction for an 
entire week, and consider what they offer. 
For $1.80 per week per pupil the Waukesha 
schools heat and light the school buildings, 
provide janitor service, gymnasium work, 
give the boys and girls instruction in athlet- 
ics, give instruction throughout the grades 
in vocal music, provide a school nurse and 
free dental clinic, give high school boys, who 
are interested, instruction in band music 
offer training in the following vocations: 
Teaching, machine-shop practice, carpentry, 
cabinet making, mechanical drawing, com- 
mercial work, agriculture, home-making 
(cooking and sewing) as well as giving in- 
struction in the common branches in the 
grades and preparing boys and girls in the 
high school for entrance in the leading 
colleges and universities in the country. No 
reasonable man can consider our school 
system expensive.” 

Were figures available we could probably 
repeat the above story a dozen times over. 
It is the story of nearly every up-to-date 
school system of the country. 





DE MORTUIS 

“Say, pa.” 

“Well, my son.” 

“T took a walk through the cemetery today 
and read the inscriptions on the tombstones.” 

“Well, what about it?” 

“Where are all the wicked people buried ?” 

—Syracuse Orange Peel. 





CHILDREN AND—TELL THE TRUTH 
“We pledge our allegiance to the flag and 
to the Republicans for which it stands,” was 
one small pupil’s version of the flag salute 
when he reached home. 
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SOUTHERN WISCONSIN TEACHER’S ASSO- 
CIATION, FEBRUARY 2-3 


Final arrangements for the annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
association have just been completed accord- 
ing to Miss Anthonette Durant, head of the 
department of English, Platteville normal 
school, and president of the association. 

The meeting is to be held in Madison, 
February 2-3. Miss Durant has made a 
great effort to secure effective speakers and 
has outlined a splendid program which 

















ANTHONETTE DURANT 


Head English Department, Platteville Normal 
President Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 


should prove very much worth while and 
secure a record breaking attendance. 

Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick of Teacher’s College 
will be present Saturday, February 3, to 
address the teachers on “How People Learn 
Citizenship”. A special effort is being made 
to have something which will make for the 
betterment of the rural schools. Miss Mabel 
Carney, head of the Rural School department 
of Teacher’s College, has been engaged to 
give several addresses with the end in view 
of meeting that need. Howard C. Hill of 
the University of Chicago is to discuss the 
problems of citizenship in several sectional 


meetings. Dr. H. G. Paul of the University 
of Illinois will discuss the problems of 
English. 


President F. S. Hyer of Whitewater nor- 
mal school and Professor Sterling A. 
Leonard of the University of Wisconsin will 
also address the general sessions. Subjects 
to be discussed by President Hyer and Mr. 
Leonard will be announced in the general 
program which has not reached us as yet. 
However both are too well known among 
Wisconsin educators to need further intro- 
duction. 

By the way, did you 
February 2-3? 


notice the date— 





SECRETARY DOUDNA ON THE JOB 


Secretary Doudna of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association has opened up offices 
on the sixth floor of the Beaver Insurance 
Building at Madison, and is now operating 
full blast. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of 
the newly organized Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association held at Milwaukee on January 
6th, it was voted to take over the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education beginning with the 
September issue. 

In the meantime the Secretary was in- 
structed to issue a bulletin to be distributed 
from time to time to all the members of the 
Association, keeping them in touch with the 
progress of the central office. 

The Association has voted to withdraw 
from the state aid, amounting to $1000.00 
annually, believing that they can better con- 
duct their affairs themselves than to run all 
accounts through the state treasury. One 
reason for this was because the printing 
which the Association would have to do under 
this arrangement would be done in 
Des Moines, Iowa, and it was feared that the 
delay would prove very unsatisfactory in the 
running of the affairs of the Association. 

The Secretary will be very glad to receive 
all callers in his new offices. The, Beaver 
Building is just half a block off the Capitol 
Square next to the Orpheum Theater. Take 
the elevator to the sixth floor. 





WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 

From motivate and socialize 

Where do we go from here?” 
From problem, project, dramatize 
Appreciation, visualize, 
Games, “gym, corrective exercise, 
“Where do we go from here?” 

—Bulletin, Kansas City Teachers’ Club. 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











Waupaca and Sun Prairie have purchased 
first-class residences for their superintend- 
ents of schools. 

1,300 pupils of Milwaukee schools have 
enrolled in the instrumental music classes. 
Of these 990 are taking violin lessons. 

The Rusk county board voted to cut the 
salary of the county superintendent of 
schools from $2400 to $2000—why? 


State school funds have been swelled by 
the sum of $95,820 collected through en- 
forcement of fish and game laws during the 
last two years. 

The Hurley school board has purchased 
sixteen lots to be used as an athletic field. 
This will give Hurley one of the best athletic 
parks in the state. 

Prin. H. D. Richardson of the Darien 
school has been quarantined with diphtheria 
and the school closed to prevent an epidemic. 
One other case was reported in the district. 

Racine and Kenosha counties have voted 
to replace the training school which burned 
recently, just as soon as insurance adjust- 
ments and necessary appropriations can be 
made. 


An $18,000 two room school has recently 
been dedicated in the town of Morsé near 
Mellen. The building has every convenience 
that a city school has even to a teacher’s rest 
room, 


Average attendance in Polk county schools 
has increased from 78‘; to 87.5% during the 
last year. The greatest increase was in rural 
school attendance which was from 71% to 
88.5%. 


For the second time within two years the 
West Allis high school debating team 
defeated Crane Technical high school of 
Chicago, winning a unanimous decision ih 
their favor. 


Frank J. Mellencamp, professor of physics 
at Milwaukee normal, has been named acting 
president of that institution for the re- 
mainder of the year or until a successor to 
C. G. Pearse is chosen. 


Exercises dedicating a rural school in 
Portage county as the John Francis Sims 
school in honor of President Sims of the 
Stevens Point normal school, were held 
during education week. 


Supt. E. A. Seymour, Brown county, re- 
ports that 3,500 people visited schools of the 
county during American education week. 
He believes that complete returns will show 
an even larger number of visitors. 


L. S. Cheney, well known in Wisconsin in 
educational circles, is a candidate for his old 
position of county superintendent of Barron 
county to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Miss Regina Kohten. 


Miss Louise Mills, head of the department 
of geography, Milwaukee normal school, is 
the author of a book, “America’s Storyland, 
The Hawaiian Islands’. Miss Mills bases 
her subjects upon actual observations. 


W. H. Luehr, instructor of mathematics in 
the Manitowoc high school for several years, 
resigned to accept a position as an examiner 
for the state civil service commission. He 
assumed his new duties at Madison, January 
qi, 


Supt. Leo Schussman, Kaukauna, is the 
new president of the recently reorganized 
Fox River Valley Schoolmaster’s club. Supt. 
C. C. Bishop, Oshkosh, is vice-president and 
Prin. H. S. Sutton, Green Bay, is secretary- 
treasurer. 


The state board of education decided 
against converting the Stout home into a 
dormitory, giving as a reason that it would 
not accommodate enough students to warrant 
the expenditure of $30,000 for remodeling 
purposes. 


A. J. Olson, for six years grade supervisor 
of Colfax schools, has been appointed rural 
school supervisor in Dunn county. He 
succeeds Miss Ruth Gehrke who resigned to 
accept a position in the Dunn county train- 
ing school. 


Miss Ethel Jeffrey, Verona teacher, has 
filed suit against the Verona hall association 
for $2000 damages alleging that she sustain- 
ed injuries when she fell into an open area 
way. The association denies that the area 
way was unguarded. 
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The controversy between Miss Phoebe 
Heenan and Miss Audrey Bailey which arose 
over a position as teacher of a rural school at 
Grand Chute near Appleton, has been settled 
by the withdrawal of claims by Miss Heenan 
a few days before the case came to trial. 

Fennimore high school students taking the 
agricultural course are prepared to test 
samples of soil sent in by farmers, for 
acidity. This department is doing some ex- 
cellent work of a _ practical nature and 
farmers are taking advantage of its services. 

In the December issue of the Journal the 
statement was made that L. W. Briggs, 
Oshkosh normal school had experience credit 
of fifty vears in Wisconsin schools. This 
should have been sixty-one years according 
to information from the retirement fund 
board. 

The thrift banking system which has been 
in operation in Ashland schools but a few 
months is proving very successful. Nearly 
every building has attained 100% in thrift. 
Students take care of the banking clubs 
which relieves the teachers of any work con- 
nected with them. 

The Menomonie commercial club voted to 
raise the $150 needed by the high school 
students in order to publish the school 
annual. Students found that the increased 
cost of material, printing, etc., was greater 
than they could undertake and the business 
men came to the rescue. 

Among cities of the-United States having 
an enrollment of between 5,000 and 10,000 
pupils, Racine ranks first in school savings, 
according to the annual report of the Amer-- 
ican Bankers’ association. The children 
deposited $31,106.78, an average individual 
devosit of $3.81. 

Woid has been received oft the death of 
E. F. Priest, which occurred at an Oshkosh 
hospital November 22. Mr. Priest, who had 
acted as principal of various schools of the 
state, was attending Ripon college at the time 


of his death. He hoped to receive his 
masters’ degree in June. 
Miss Lutie Stearns, Milwaukee normal 


school regent, has just returned from a tour 
of normal] schools in the eastern states in 
search of a president for Milwaukee normal 
school. She expects to go to Minnesota and 
other states before making her report to the 
board of regents. Miss Stearns says that the 
board intends to secure the best man in the 
United States who has had experience in the 
administration of a normal school to take 
the place made vacant by the resignation of 
Carroll G. Pearse. 


Miss Mary L. Dowling, Dane county, who 
has retired under the Teachers’ Pension Law 
has the distinction of being the oldest teacher 
in the state having reached her eighty- 
seventh year. She appeared before the last 
legislature in the interest of certain school 
reforms in which she was interested. 


Three more schools have been added to the 
list destroved by this fall. Jackson 
school near Oshkosh, Cartmill — school, 
Portage county, and a rural school near Min- 
Junction in Dodge ccunty are the 
latest schools brought to our attention which 
have suffered a complete loss by fire. 


Three hundred pupils in the 
Green Bay schools are receiving instruction 
in the department for correction of speech 
Miss Ruth E. Green with the 
assistance of Miss Anna Ley has charge of 
this work. Pupils are not segregated from 
their regular classrooms but are given special 
help. 


FE. W. Mathews, Durand high school 
teacher, is organizing fruit spraying circles 
in his district for farmers who have started 
the production of apples. The groups were 
organized last vear with eight farmers be- 
longing and it is expected that this year’s 
circles will add the names of several other 
fruit growers. 


Mrs. Mary Bunda, Sturgeon Bay, and 
William Gilson, Brussels, have announced 
their candidacy for the post of county super- 
intendent of Door county. Miss Conley’s 
decision not to be a candidate for reelection 
has focused attention upon this position at 
the present time although it will not be filled 
until the spring election. 


ire 


nesota 


ninetv-six 


defects. 


Seven per cent of the children of school age 
in Milwaukee were found to be afflicted with 


goiter. It is comparatively easy to prevent 
goiter in children if a little attention is 
given to the matter each spring and fall, 
according to health officers. The region 
around the Great Lakes is known’ as the 


voiter belt because of the prevalence of the 
disease in that territory. 


New Munster, Racine 
school has never been 
known to be without punils and that the 
usual number in attendance is seven. They 
believe that their school has been confused 
with another in the same township which 
been closed for some time. We do not 
desire to under-rate any school and take this 
opportunity to make a correction in our 
statement.in the November issue, 


School officials of 
county sav that their 


has 
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In compiling a record of rural teachers in 
service in the state during the past year, C. 
J. Anderson, assistant superintendent of 
public instruction, found that 67.5% were 
born upon farms. It is also interesting to 
note that 94% are women. The percentage 
of married teachers has increased from 6% 
to 12% during the last few years. 


During the past year student fees to the 
state educational fund amounted to $1,302,- 
965. Of this amount university students 
paid $144,246, the normal schools $101,803, 
Stout institute $56,022 and the Mining school 
$894. The above figures are taken from a 
bulletin ‘“‘How Wisconsin Finances Educa- 
tion” prepared by E. A. Fitzpatrick. 


Attendance records in Green Bay schools 
for the term just ended show that the girls 
are more punctual and regular in attendance 
than the boys. Of the 2,321 cases of tardi- 
ness, 1,488 were charged to boys and 833 to 
girls. Of the 1,431 pupils neither absent 
nor tardy, 750 were girls and 681 were boys. 
There are 18 more boys than girls enrolled in 
the schools. 


Farm women seem to favor consolidation 
of rural schools if proceedings of the 
Woman’s auxiliary to the Wisconsin Union 
of Equity are an indication. They pledged 
their support to legislative candidates who 
will pledge themselves for the consolidation 
of rural schools wherever possible, and who 
will work for a general improvement in rural 
education. 


According to last year’s directory Polk 
county exceeded any other county of Wis- 
consin by nine in the number of second class 
state graded schools. The completion of 
new schools at Wanderoos and Wolf Creek 
has raised the number of this class of schools 
to twenty-six this year, according to a report 
to the county board by Superintendent 
Evelyn Weed. 


Miss Ella Babcock, director of the house- 
hold arts department of Milwaukee public 
schools, has been named director of the 
vocational association for the Middle West. 

Glenwood City has a record of attendance 
for a city of its population of which it is ex- 
ceedingly proud. One hundred fifty-nine 
pupils enrolled in high school September 4 
Of this total, 107 were tuition students 
Prin. W. W. Detert believes this enrollment 
will equal that of any city in the state of the 
same population. Due to the large enroll- 
ment the board of education has secured an 
extra teacher, Miss Mary Shea, Green Bay, 
being the new member added to the faculty. 


Senator W. A. Titus of Fon du Lac an- 
nounces that he intends to introduce a bill 
during the next session of the legislature, 
which will give teachers, who have been 
employed for four years, a permanent tenure 
in Wisconsin schools, unless discharged after 
a hearing before the city board of education, 
in which the teacher would have an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 


The Waukesha board of education has 
made an appropriation of $400 to be used in 
the purchase of necessary apparatus for the 
biology department so that examination of 
cultures and thoat specimens may be made 
immediately to determine whether or not a 
contagious disease exists. This will do away 
with the delays caused by sending the 
specimens to Madison. 


A special day designated as “‘eyesight con- 
servation day” will be observed if arrange- 
ments now being made are carried out suc- 
cessfully. Recent surveys show that de- 
fective vision has caused enormous losses 
among workers in the industries. Faulty 
vision has also caused great economic losses 
which authorities believe can be avoided 
through proper instruction in the care and 
protection of the eyes. 


“The Peptimist”, Fond du Lac high school 
paper, was awarded first prize for the state 
of Wisconsin at the Central Intercholastic 
Press association. ‘Mercury’, published by 
Riverside high school, Milwaukee was first 
among magazine entered from Wisconsin. 
Among the Wisconsin schools that won 
places in national magazine contests were: 
Manitowoc, second in schools of between 801 
and 1,500 pupils; Kenosha, third in schools 
of 401 to 800; Waupaca, second in schools of 
101 to 400; and Luck, first in schools less than 
100. 


A heated controversy which threatened to 
disrupt the district, arose in the vicinity of 
Duck Creek, near Green Bay, because the 
school bus driver refused to carry children 
living along his route who attended a 
parochial school. At a special meeting the 
question was threshed out and it was decided 
to compromise. A letter from the state 
superintendent was read in which he said 
that the driver was within his rights in so 
far as the law is concerned but suggested 
that the matter be settled peaceably. The 
majority of the people of the community 
favored being neighborly and the legality of 
the matter was dropped in favor of a friendly 
community spirit. The five pupils who 
caused the trouble will ride in the bus as 
usual. 
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Beloit teachers submitted a petition to the 
board of education asking for full time pay 
during quarantine. They claim that quar- 
antine occurs in line of duty and that their 
absence is enforced by quarantine laws. 
Cases were cited where teachers were forced 
to remain away from their classrooms for 
six weeks periods during which time they 
were under a considerable expense. This is 
a situation which all teachers have to meet 
and the best solution seems to be for the 
boards of education to cover their payrolls 
with insurance against liability under the 
workman’s compensation act as Menasha has 
done. 


Secretary of Agriculture Wallace has just 
issued a statement pertaining to the duties of 
county agricultural agents. The substance 
of the statement is that these extension 
workers are public teachers, paid with money 
largely raised from all the people by taxation 
and are charged with giving practical demon- 
strations and instruction in their line of 
work. They must confine their activities to 
educational work and may not properly act 
as organizers for farmers’ associations, per- 
form duties for individual farmers, conduct 
membership campaigns, nor take part in any 
work which is outside of their duties as 
defined by law. 


Prof. A. W. Burr, Beloit college is giving a 
series of talks to teachers in various cities of 
Wisconsin and other states upon topic which 
have interested him during his many years 
of study of teaching from both the practical 
and the psychological points of view. Some 
of his subjects are “Directed Study’, “The 
game of the Classroom, or Educative Teach- 
ing’, “Reading and Spelling, with a Demon- 
stration’, ‘English Forms and the Making 
of English’, “Latin for the Twentieth 
Century”, “The Mystery of Mathematics”, 
“The Mechanics of the Classroom”, and 
“The Teacher’s Avocations”. Beloit college 
will send Prof. Burr to visit any school to 
talk to the teachers without expense other 
than to provide for his needs while there. 
Further information can be obtained and 
arrangements made by writing direct to 
Beloit college. 


President J. H. Merrill announces that an 
educational conference will be held at the 
Superior normal school January 19, 1923. 
The conference will be conducted by Prof. 
G. M. Whipple of the University of Michigan 
and Prof. Ross L. Finney of the University 
of Minnesota, men of the highest reputation 
for ability and efficiency in this kind of work. 


The purpose of this conference is to bring to 
the student of the normal school the best 
talent that the country affords to supplement 
the professional work offered by the school. 
The program is so arranged that every grade 
of school work will receive its share of atten- 
tion and the talks will be devoted to the 
solution of definite school problems that arise 
in every grade. An invitation is extended 
to superintendents, principals, and teachers 
of Northern Wisconsin, and all other school 
people of the state, in the hope that they will 
take advantage of this opportunity to visit 
the Superior normal school and see what 
efforts are being put forth to furnish 
efficiently trained teachers for the public 
schools. 


President M. A. Brannon of Beloit college 
has officially announced his acceptance of the 
chancellorship of Montana university. He 
will go to Missoula about January 15, to 
complete arrangements. During the five 
years in which President Brannon has served 
as head of Beloit college the enrollment has 
more than doubled, three new departments 
have been added to the curriculum and others 
have been enlarged. In his new work 
President Brannon will have his office in 
Helena and preside over the four Montana 
state schools—the school of Mines at Butte, 
the agricultural and engineering college at 
Bozeman, the college of letters and science 
at Missoula, and the state normal school at 
Dillon. He succeeds FE. C. Elliott, formerly 
in charge of the school of education of the 
University of Wisconsin, and now president 
of Purdue University, Indiana. 





ONE OF THE SYMPTOMS 


“My dear,” said a young wife in Washing- 
ton to her husband, “‘the baby has been trying 
to talk again.” 

“What was he talking about 

“I think it must have been politics. He 
started very calmly, but in a few minutes he 
Was as angry and red in the face as he could 
be. It is perfectly wonderful how he takes 
after you.”—Harpers Magazine. 
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WANTED:— Man and wife without children 
to take charge of cottage. Man to be first-class 
teacher for our grade school. His wife must be 
a good housekeeper. Combined salary $130 per 
month with maintenance. Maintenance consists of 
board, rooms and washing.” 

Waukesha, Wis. 








Wisconsin Industrial Schools for Boys, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Peter Rabbit and Jack the 
Stevens Almond. Publishers—Henry 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jack the Giant-Killer By Reginald Wright Kauffman. 
Publishers Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Jack and the Bean-Stalk by Reginald Wright Kauff- 
man. Publishers—Henry Altemus Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Story of Young George Washington By Wayne 
Whipple. Publishers—-Henry Aitemus Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Grace Harlowe’s Overland Riders in the Great 
North Woods By Jessie Graham Flower. Pub- 
lishers—-Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The Story of Young Abraham Lincoln By Wayne 
Whipple. Publishers—Henry Altemus Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Directing Study By Harry Lloyd Miller, Associate 
Professor of Education, Principal Wisconsin High 
School, University of Wisconsin. Publishers— 
Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lederer & Smith’s Drawing Course—Book One, 
Two, Three, Four, Five, Six, Seven and Eight By 
Charles Lederer and S. Lincoln Smith. Pub- 
lishers—Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago. 

That Boy and Girl of Yours By Wilbur F. Crafts, 
Ph. D., Superintendent of the International Re- 
form Bureau, Lecturer and Author. Publishers 

The Baker & Taylor Company, 354 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. Price — $1.75. 


Jumper by Linda 
Altemus 


Measuring Textbooks By Frank E. Spaulding. Pub- 


lishers—Newson & Company, 623 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


The New Psychology and the Teacher By H. 
Crichton Miller. Publishers—Thomas Seltzer, 5 
West Fiftieth Street, New York City. 





Sewing Machines By Rosamond C. Cook, Associate 
Professor, Division of Home Economics, Iowa 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 


Publishers—The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 
Illionis. Price $1.25. 
Treasure Island By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Edited by Max J. Herzberg, Head of the English 
Department, Central High School, Newark, New 
Publishers—Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. Price $0.60. 


Jersey. 





Just Ready New and Revised Edition 


OUR WISCONSIN 


by E. G. DOUDNA 

1. Written by a leading Wisconsin Superintendent, 
who has devoted much time to the study and 
teaching of Wisconsin History. 

2. Supplies the facts and methods of teaching Wis- 
consin History inthe seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades inconformity with the regulations im- 
plied in the State Manual. 

3. Accurate, reliable, readable. Contains 196 pages, 
fully illustrated and well bound. 


Write for sample copy or free phamplet entitled: “‘How to 
teach Wisconsin History in Six Weeks.” 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
SCHOOL SUPPLY SPECIALISTS 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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Organize Your Desk Work 





Strong Imitation Leather, 6 Pockets, $2.50 


Classify your work and keep 

it away from peeping eyes 

‘“*The Work Organizer’’ does it. 
and descriptions of other sizes. 


The Parker Company 


12 S. Carroll St., 


Write for prices 


Madison, Wisconsin 








SIXTEEN PROBLEMS 
of 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


SENSIBLY CONSIDERED 
by 
A. E. WINSHIP 


Who has known American Schools for fifty 
years better than any one else 
has known them 


BEGINNING OCTOBER 5 


Sixteen issues of the 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
BOSTON 


FOR $1.00 


For every Superintendent and School Board 
Member these 16 numbers of this magazine 
will be invaluable. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Mechanical Devices in the Home by Edith Allen, 
Assistant Editor, U. S. Department of Agricul. 
ture. Publisher ‘s—The Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Illinois. Price $1.75. 

Technical and Scientific German By E. V. 
field, Associate Professor of German, Purdue 
University. Publishers—D, C. Heath & Comp- 
any, Chicago, Illinois. Price—$1.80. 

Body Mechanics and Health By Leah C. Thomas and 
Joel F. Goldthwait. Publishers—Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, Chicago, Illinois. Price $1.25. 

Roget’s International Theasaurus of English Words 
and Phrases By C. 0. Sylvester Mawson. Pub- 
lishers—Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Price 


Green- 


lishers—Houghton Mifflin Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. Price $2.00. 
Rapid Arithmetic By T. O’Connor Sloane. Pub- 


lishers—D. Van Nostrand Company, New York 
City. Price $1.50 net. 

Electrical Laboratory Tests By Chesley H. Johnson, 
Northeast High School, Philadelphia, and Ralph 
P, Earle, Central High School, Philadelphia. 
Publishers—D. Van Nostrand Company, New 
York City. Price $2.50. 














MEN Ano AND WOMEN 
. bet position ation be “s t G ~ 
$3.00 net, postage extra. nary oo! subject ee 


Theory of Educational Measurements By Walter Be po nappa ge tesco eur 
Scott Monroe, Professor of the Bureau of Educa- y me or there is nothing to f 
tional Research, University of Illinois. Pub- SPECINISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO PLACE YOUR ORDERS FOR 
SECOND SEMESTER SUPPLIES 


A few timely suggestions such as you will find listed in our catalog 
and indispensable for your needs: 


PENCIL TABLETS 
COMPOSITION BOOKS 
LOOSE-LEAF NOTE BOOKS 


FLAGS 
PAPER TOWELS 
WATER COOLERS 


ENTERTAINMENT NEEDS 
DECORATED CREPE 
ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


DOOR MATS SCHOOL PAPERS MASKS 
THERMOMETERS PRACTICE SEALS 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS PALMER STREAMERS 
CLOCKS COMPOSITION STICKERS 
EXAMINATION RIBBONS 
DRAWING ETC., ETC. 


A copy of our catalog, “A Guide to School Equipment”, will be sent upon request 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
School Supply Specialists 





Eau Claire Wisconsin 
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ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS 


This list comprises books’ that make an appeal to teachers 
of English in Senior High Schools, Junior High Schools, and 
Elementary Schools. 


English Teachers interested in the difficult task of choosing 
reading matter for their schools, should send for our complete 
catalog of these publications, in whichare listed and described 
such books as “Atlantic Classics’, “Atlantic Prose and 
Poetry”, “Essays and Essay Writing’’ and “Atlantic Narra- 
tives’’—etc., etc. 


Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Exclusive Representatives in Wisconsin and 
Michigan. 








TEXTS BY C. E. BIRCH 


Office Dictation 
Expert Dictation 
Vocabulary Method of Training Touch Typ- 
ists 
Also many other commercial books 


ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Educational Publishers, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Organize Your Desk Work 











Strong Imitation Leather, 6 Pockets, $2.50 


Classify your work and keep 

it away from peeping eyes 

‘“*The Work Organizer’’ does it. 
and descriptions of other sizes. 


The Parker Company 


12 S. Carroll St., 


Write for prices 


Madison, Wisconsin 








The University of Wisconsin 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 25 to August 3, (Law School, June 25 to 
August 31st) 


One Fee, $22.00, For ALL Courses (Except 
Law, $35.00) 


Courses in all Colleges, leading to the 
Bachelor's and Higher Degrees and provid- 
ing opportunity for professional advance- 
ment. 

FOR: University, College and Normal 
Instructors; High-School Teachers, Super- 
visors, Principals, Superintendents; Men 
and Women in Professional Life; College 
Graduates and Undergraduates; High 
School Graduates; Grade School Teachers 
and Supervisors. Special work this year: 
Speech Clinic, Courses for Social Workers 
and for Teachers of Exceptional, Deaf and 


Subnormal Children. 
Research Facilities 
Lakeside Advantages 
For further information address: 


Director Summer Session 
Madison, Wisconsin 












VICTOR Portable 






THE 
PERFECT 
LANTERN SLIDE PROJECTOR 





VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. INC 
213 VICTOR BLDG, DAVENPORT IOWA 





JUST READY 


ESSENTIALS OF CIVICS 
D. O. KINSMAN 
Fourth Revised Edition 


Strictly Up To Date. It conforms both tothe principles of 
good teaching and to the requirements of the State Manual by 
following a treatment of the essentials to good citizenship 
with a study of the home as a little government, then the 
school, the school district, the town, the city, the county, the 
state and the United States. 

The purpose is not simply to impart knowledge, but to pro- 
duce good citizens. 


A Wisconsin Book for Wisconsin Schools 
Send for sample copy or descriptive literature 
Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 











THE HARD PART 

(speaking to a_ body of 
my tremend- 
to one thing 


Millionaire 
students)—All my success, all 
ous financial prestige, I owe 
alone—pluck, pluck, pluck. 

Student—But how are 
people to pluck? 


we to find the 


FIFTY PER CENT 
Hle—“If you refuse me I shall blow out my 
brains.” 
She—*Impossible.” 
“Maybe you don’t think I have a pistol?” 
“Oh, I daresay you have the pistol all right.” 
—Amherst Lord Jeff 











